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Edmonton 


by A. B. WATT 


_ JUMPING-OFF PLACE for the 


Arctic Ocean, the musk-ox, and anything 


else one may seek under guidance of the 
Pole-star.”” Thus was Edmonton described 
fifty vears ago by Elliott Coues, American 
editor of the Journal in which the younger 
\lexander Henry told of journeys between 
1799 and 1814 


occasions took him to the site of the present 


journeys which on several 


capital of Alberta. Edmonton is still the 
gateway to the North, but it is no longer 
the remote and forbidding North of the time 
of Alexander Henry or Elliott Coues. 

For more than thirty vears a railway has 
tapped the rich Peace River country to the 
northwest, and another, running northeast, 
has linked with the Mackenzie 
River system, where steamship transporta- 


Edmonton 


tion is available to the Arctic Ocean. Con- 
struction of these railways has led to inten- 
sive development of the country north of 
Edmonton, upon which is based, in large 
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degree, the city’s hopes of future growth. 
That development has been greatly accel- 
erated by the use of aeroplanes since the 
first great war and continues at the present 
time. Riches in mmeral wealth, unguessed 
by dog-train travellers, have been uncovered, 
and a new national and economic significance 
has been given to the Great North. 

World War II brought even more aston- 
ishing changes. Work on an airway north- 
west to Alaska had been initiated by the 
Dominion Government just prior to its out- 
break. This airway was opened for traffic 
in September, 1941, and the fact that it was 
available led to the selection of the same 
route for the Alaska Highway. Airway and 
highway have ended the isolation of that 
part of the Dominion, and Edmonton has 
become the “crossroads of the world” in- 
stead of merely the “gateway” to a mys- 
terious and largely unpeopled Northland. 
Even its own citizens had little appreciation 


The broad and fertile valley of the Saskatchewan River winds through Edmonton 


Photo by G. M. Dally 

















of the far-reaching significance of this fact 
until Wendell Willkie, Henry W. Wallace, 
Russian Foreign Commissar Molotov, and 
others, spent the night there en route to or 
from opposite sides of the world. Such has 
been the transformation in Edmonton’s re- 
lationship to what used to be known as the 
“outside”, since the days when many who 
are still alive spent long weeks in travelling 
over the prairie by Red River cart or by 
Saskatchewan river-boat from Winnipeg. In 
that time a remote little community of a 
few hundred souls has developed into a 
modern city of well over a hundred thousand 
people. It was at the beginning of this cen- 
tury that Edmonton really began to emerge 
from its isolation, and the vears ahead give 
promise of still more rapid development. 
Edmonton’s history reaches back into the 
very early days of the Great West. Its be- 
ginnings were at a spot a little more than 
twenty miles down the Saskatchewan River 
from its present location. Here by the road- 
side is a cairn erected by the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board of Canada the inscription 


on which is shown in our photograph (right): 
























































































101 Street, looking north from Jasper Avenue 


The forts were but a gunshot apart, and 
for some time they marked the farthest point 
of advance by the white man up the Sas- 
katchewan. Because, it is believed, of the 
difficulty in penetrating the Beaver Hills to 
the south, they 


ones were built on the site where the pres- 


were abandoned, and new 


ent city has since arisen. A glimpse of the 
new forts, as Henry saw them after travel- 
ling west from Fort Vermilion in the autumn 
of 1809, is given in his Journal: “We went 


on’, he wrote, “until we came to the en- 
trance to the strong woods, where the track 
brought us upon the bank, on which were 
little 
was decided to move again, this time to the 
mouth of the White Mud River, about sixty 


the Saskatchewan, but 


the two establishments.” A later it 


miles down before 


long the companies returned to where 
The exact 
had taken 


place by 1820, when Dr. Richardson, the phys- 


Edmonton now stands. 


this move is not known, but it 
iclan accompanying Franklin's expedition, 
recorded that thes were operating there. On 
the merger of the two organizations in 1821 
the name Augustus was dropped and, official- 
lv at least, Edmonton came solely into use. 


Two questions, who founded the original 
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Fort Edmonton, and how it came to be called 
after the London suburb made famous by 
John Gilpin’s ride, have recently been cleared 
up. It had long been supposed that a Hud- 
son's Bay officer named Sutherland was the 
founder and that an assistant of his, John 
Peter Pruden, who had been born in Edmon- 
ton, England, was responsible for planting 
the old name in the new continent. But a 
few vears ago the company’s archivist stated 
that Pruden had nothing to do with estab- 
lishing the post; that the man responsible 
was William Tomison, and that in all prob- 
ability it was named Edmonton because the 
deputy governor, Sir James Winter Lake, 
lived in that English community. An inserip- 
tion on the modern department store oper- 
ated by the company in Edmonton tells how 
Tomison launched in 1795 the business it 
has conducted ever since. Douglas Mackay 
in The Honourable (Company describes how 
Tomison “organized the trade of the Sas- 
katchewan River against the invaders from 
Montreal, building posts beside theirs.”” His 
energy, we are told, brought him the title 
of Inland Chief. 

As frequently occurs, sentimental ties de- 


velop between places in Canada and the 


100 Street with Imperial Bank, Pos} 
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lank, Post@icLeod Building in foreground and Jasper Avenue looking west 















C.N.R. de nce Photos courtesy Alberta Publicity and Travel Burea 
led centres in the Old Country for which they the close of the nineteenth century that 
hy have been named. Edmonton has been no Edmonton began to emerge as more than a 
red exception. School children of the English fur-trading post. The eighteen-seventies saw 
ud- Edmonton sent a Union Jack to be unveiled — the first arrivals in the little hamlet of those 
the in their Canadian namesake not long ago, not engaged in “the trade”. Some of these | 
hn and suitable gifts have been sent to the pioneers took up land in the vicinity; others 
on- suburban Londoners in return. When the — started in business. They settled there in 
ing Edmonton newsboys’ band visited the Old the belief that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ta Country at the time of the Wembly Exhibi- way would be built through Edmonton in 
ted tion an exceptionally warm welcome was accordance with the original surveys, and 
ab- given them by the citizens of Edmonton, when the railway route was switched to the 
ble England. south they found themselves 200 miles from 
ob- Reverting to our history, when Alexander — the line. Among them was Frank Oliver, later 
the Ross visited the fort in 1825 he found that Minister of the Interior in the Dominion 
ke, it was “‘a large compact establishment, with Government, who brought by Red River 
ip- buildings, palisades, and bastions, pleasantly cart from Winnipeg the printing plant with 
er- situated in a deep valley”. An “extensive which he established his newspaper—the 
Ow and profitable trade with the warlike tribes second to be issued in the Northwest Terri- 
it of the plains” was carried on, grain and — tories. In an address delivered in 1929 he ] 
iN potatoes were grown, and the population told how the set-back was faced: 
OW was of a moral, orderly and industrious char- “The pioneers were licked, but they did 
is- acter. Much pleasure was taken in life. not quit. They had faith in the country and 
mn Dances were held: horse-racing on a two- confidence in themselves. They knew the 
lis mile course was one of the chief summer railroad had to come, but they could not 
tle sports. These pastimes have made a strong — tell when. They could only wait and hope. 
appeal to Edmontonians ever since. But while they waited, they worked. For 
le- Though its history goes back about as far twenty-four vears hope was met by disap- 
he as Toronto's, it was not until well on toward — pointment.” : 
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A railway connecting with the Canadian 
Pacific at Calgary was built, however, in 
1891. [ts terminal was on the southern bank 
of the Saskatchewan, where Strathcona came 
into being. Before that a stage made weekly 
trips from Calgary at a fare of $25 for the 
three-day trip. 

Traffic on the Saskatchewan River was 
also of considerable importance during the 
decade prior to the building of the Calgary 
and Edmonton railway. Flat-bottomed stern- 
wheel steamers plied that river between 
Edmonton and Grand Rapids, near the head 
of Lake Winnipeg. The first of these, The 
Commissioner, began operations in 1872. In 
the course of years it had numerous succes- 
sors. The Hudson’s Bay Company's North- 
west played a large part in the transportation 
of troops during the 1885 rebellion. It was 
wrecked in a flood at Edmonton, probably 
in 1899, as, with the exception of 1915, that 
is the only vear in which a serious flood was 
recorded. A sister ship, The Marquis, met a 
similar fate at Prince Albert. Until 1915 the 
City of Edmonton carried freight and pleasure 
parties. The revival of the Saskatchewan 
River as a traffic artery has often been pro- 
posed, but without results up to the present 
time. 

Edmonton did not by any means stand 
still during the twenty-four years to which 
Mr. Oliver referred. Settlement became 
firmly established in the rich surrounding 
agricultural areas, and the population grew 
slowly but steadily. In 1905 the steel of the 
Canadian Northern Railway reached 
Edmonton, and with it came a new era in 
he development of the city. The same year 
kdmonton became the capital of the then 
newly organized province of Alberta. In the 
meantime, spurred by an era of unparalleled 
railway construction, people of enterprise 
were pouring in, eager to participate in the 
development of the new West. 

The Riel Rebellion of 1885 marked a def- 
inite stage in the history of the community, 
as of the whole West. Settlers from all parts 
of the district took refuge in the Hudson's 
Bay fort, and a “home guard” was formed. 
But, in sharp contrast to what happened 
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farther down the Saskatchewan, there was 
no bloodshed in Edmonton which was soon 
relieved by General Strange’s column, whose 
march north from Calgary is recalled by a 
cairn placed outside one of the provincial 
government buildings. Mr. Oliver, in an 
article contributed to Queen's Quarterly not 
long before his death, left a vivid account 
of the manner in which the emergency was 
faced by the settlement, isolated from others 
as it was by long stretches of unoccupied 
country: 

“Not so many vears before, the people of 
the fort, looking across the river, had seen a 
small party of Blackfeet, men, women and 
children, massacred by Crees——both men and 
women —hitherto so friendly to their white 
neighbours. War makes strange comrades. 
It was quite possible that some of those who 
had seen the tragedy of the Blackfeet might 
ere long see a like tragedy repeated by Crees 
and Blackfeet together, with themselves or 
their relatives acting the part of the recent 
and much deceased Blackfeet.” 

But as soon as General Strange’s troops 
arrived the war was over, as far as Edmonton 
was concerned. ““The Indians,’ Mr. Oliver's 
article continued, “vied with each other in 
expressions of goodwill toward the whites 
and the Government. None of them had 
wanted war—so they said... . . All had been 
good friends before and all were good friends 
again. But’, he concluded, “it was the end 
of the road for the red man. His dominance 
had ceased; the land of his fathers was no 
longer his.” 

The outstanding physical feature of 
Edmonton is the Saskatchewan River, which 
winds in a deep valley through the city on 
its way from the Rocky Mountains across 
the plains en route to Hudson Bay. It is the 
largest river in the Prairie Provinces and 
has had important association with the his- 
tory of the country from the earliest days. 
The appeal of such a river was caught and 
expressed by Kipling when he wrote: 

“Go softly by that river side, or when you 
would depart, 

You'll find its every winding tied and 
knotted round vour heart.” 
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A Douglas C-4 Skymaster flying over Edmonton. Macdonald Hotel in foreground, Jasper Avenue 
running west and the Saskatchewan River in background. 


The rains and snows of ages have cut deep 
ravines which at frequent intervals lead 
down into the main river, and which have 
a charm all their own. Overlooking them, 
and on the high banks of the river, are build- 
ing sites commanding magnificent views. In 
the valley itself are three fine golf courses, 
while a fourth occupies a commanding posi- 
tion above the river some distance west of 
the city. One of the courses occupies part 
of a park where baseball and cricket are 
played and where picnic grounds attract 
large crowds. A smaller park on the south 
side of the river, heavily treed, is a singularly 
beautiful spot, in which is located one of 
the city’s three swimming pools. Another 
large area known as Laurier Park, adjoining 
the river well to the west, is destined to 


prove a great civic asset as it is developed 


with Edmonton’s continuing expansion. 

Just above the site of old Fort Edmonton 
is the main provincial government building, 
a handsome structure with spacious grounds 
which include tennis courts and bowling 


The Macdonald Hotel, a 


chateau, occupies a very commanding position 


greens. modern 
overlooking the Saskatchewan River and a 
wide stretch of country. On the southern bank 
are the numerous University of Alberta 
buildings. The accommodation they afford 
is in strong contrast to that available when 
the University began its operations in the 
top storey of a school building less than forty 
vears ago. Notwithstanding their remark- 
able development they are unable to keep 


pace with the requirements of the rapidly 


growing demand for higher education. A 


driveway system, completed some years ago, 
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Army Air Force photo 




















commands an almost unbroken view of the 
river for a distance of about five miles. 
While the river and valley are Edmonton's 
distinctive physical features, the city has 
spread for long distances back from them on 
either side. Rupert Brooke, after visiting 
1913, 


strongest impressions of Edmonton was its 


Canada in wrote that one of his 
“scattered” evolution. Everything has con- 
spired to bring this about. The city’s prin- 
cipal industry is meat-packing, and three of 
the four chief meat-packing plants have 
been, quite properly, located some three or 
four miles to the northeast, awav from the 
business centre, and six or seven miles from 
the University, on the southwest. The Cana- 
dian National Railways shops were built far 
to the northwest. During the real estate 
hoom sub-divisions were extended far into 
the country in all directions. 

\lso responsible, to a large extent, for the 
scattered nature of the city is the area, up- 
wards of two square miles, known as the 
land that 


retained under the terms of 


Hudson's Bay Company Reserve 
the company 
the cession of Rupert’s Land to Canada. It 
was surveyed in 1870 but only a compara- 
tively small part of it had been disposed of 
by 1912. That was the vear in which the 


real estate boom reached its height, and a 
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100 Avenue drive. 
way along river front, 
Dome of legislative 
building in distance 


sale of lots in the Reserve was held on a 
large scale. The city had in the meantime 
stretched out on all sides of the unpopulated 
Reserve. There was a sensational rush for 
the lots, and high prices were paid. The 
boom collapsed soon afterwards and most 
of these lots came back into the hands of 
the company or were taken over by the 
municipality for taxes. The result was that 
for nearly thirty vears this land remained 
almost unoccupied. Diagonally through it 
ran a wide street which the company had 
paved in fulfilment of the terms on which 
the property facing it had been sold. It 
was put to good use when stands were built 
along it at the time of the Royal Visit, in 
1939. stands 90,000 people 


cheered Their Majesties as they drove the 


From these 
two-mile length of the street, and back, and 
it was renamed Kingsway to commemorate 
the occasion. 

Since that time Kingsway has undergone 
an astonishing transformation. The muni- 
cipal airport, located at its far end, was the 
nucleus of an enormous construction pro- 
gram carried out by the Canadian and 
United States Air Forces. In addition, one 
of the largest airfields in the world was built 
by the United States authorities at Namao, 
eight miles to the northeast. On the northern 
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A residential section 
Photos courtesy Alberta 


Publicity and Travel 
Bureau 


border of the former Reserve an aircraft 
repair industry was established which at one 
time had 2,500 employees; it is now engaged 
in the manufacture of aeroplanes. 

As a consequence of these developments 
the remainder of the Reserve began to fill 
up. Many houses have been built there dur- 
ing the past two seasons, supplementing the 
score or more that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had erected a decade and a half ago 
in the hope of attracting people to what its 
Governor had properly described as a 
“wilderness”. 

Having in mind the municipal problems 
which arise from so much vacant land near 
the heart of the city, it has become definite 


civic policy to discourage further spreading- 



















out of the population. Nevertheless, many 
small houses are being built on the outskirts 
with a few acres of land about them to give 
opportunities for growing vegetables and 
raising poultry. These areas seem to make 
a special appeal to returned members of the 
armed forces who are re-establishing them- 
selves. 

A problem shared by Edmonton with 
other cities east of the Rockies is the tend- 
ency of residents, even of long standing, to 
move to the Pacific Coast when they find 
themselves in a position to retire. Desire to 
get away from low winter temperatures is 
chiefly responsible for this exodus, but it 
means the loss of many of the so-called 
“leisure class’”” who are relied upon to do 
much of the voluntary public work in other 
parts of the Dominion, and has undoubtedly 
resulted in a weakness in the community 
structure. 

Every true Albertan, however, defends 
his climate. The familiar claim that “it’s 
cold, but you don’t feel it”, has a basis in 
fact. So dry is the winter atmosphere that, 
with warm housing and proper clothing, tem- 
peratures of twenty or thirty degrees below 
zero are less trving than fifteen above in 
areas of greater humidity. In ordinary vears 


severe temperatures prevail in Edmonton 


The Highlands driveway in the east end of the 
city. Photo by William Kensit 
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for only a small part of the winter. The 
Chinook winds, while not as pronounced as 
Alberta, 


moderating effect on the climate. Edmonton 


in southern have an important 
is also fortunate in having at hand the means 
of combating winter at its worst. There are 
great quantities of coal in the immediate 
vicinity, and natural gas, with which many 
heated for 


nearly a quarter of a century, is piped in 


Edmonton homes have been 
from a field seventy miles east of the city. 
Although the flight to warmer climates has 
continued, fuller appreciation of Edmonton's 
advantages has resulted in its being dimin- 
ished to a marked extent in recent vears. 
When cleven veteran members of the staff 
of the University retired not long ago all 
but one announced an intention to remain 
in Edmonton. 

Although the area around Edmonton is 
commonly and loosely referred to as prairie 
country, that description is inaccurate. As 
a matter of fact, it is well-treed parkland. 
The soil is rich and deep: the precipitation 
is usually sufficient for all agricultural pur- 
poses, and mixed farming is the main indus- 
try. The lightly-timbered nature of the land 
disposes it to dairying and stock-raising, 
although in periods of high prices for grain 
the temptation to expand wheat acreage Is 
sometimes too great to be resisted. Dairy- 
ing has been so successful that Edmonton 
is said to be the largest butter-producing 
centre in Canada. Hog raising ts of great 
importance; about one quarter of the whole 
1944 Canadian quota of bacon for Great 
Britain 
plants. 

While meat packing is the most important 


went from Edmonton packing 


industry, employing about thirty percent of 
the 


7.300 workers engaged in manufactur- 
many other industries of varied char- 
been established and are being 


Retail 


trade extends over a vast territory, especially 


icter have 


steadily expanded and wholesale 
to the north. Edmonton is “town” to people 
all the the Mackenzie to the 
Arctic Ocean 


The opening up of the Yellowknife mining 


wav down 


and the field on 


field on Great Slave Lake 
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Great Bear Lake which has added so much 
to the world’s supply of radium—incident- 
ally producing the uranium for the atomic 
hbomb—and the drilling of the Fort Norman 


oil wells have been powerful factors in 
strengthening the city’s economic condition 
and providing a solid foundation for confi- 
dence in the future of the Northland. The 
mineral resources north of Edmonton are 
expected to do at least as much for the city 
as those of northern Ontario have done for 
Toronto. What has already been discovered 
and accomplished is regarded as only a pre- 
view of future possibilities. Strong hopes are 
the Athabaska oil sands*, 


which experimental work has been under 


based on upon 
way. There seems also no reason to doubt 
that the timber resources along that river 
will eventually lead to the establishment of 
a great pulpwood industry. 

Backed by these resources and her stra- 
tegic position, Edmonton may well feel con. 
fident that her growth in the future will far 
exceed that of the past, remarkable as that 
The 1901 


showed at that time 4,176 people in Edmon- 


has been. Dominion census of 


ton and Strathcona. (Strathcona became 
united with Edmonton as one municipality 
in 1912 following the building of a high level 
bridge across the deep valley which separ- 
ated them.) In 1945 the population was 
placed at 109,997. 

Edmonton has come a long way since the 
days of the fur post and the Red River cart. 
In the intervening vears it has had its ups 
and downs, but only for a short while dur- 
ing the early part of the first great war, when 
it encountered huge difficulties as a result of 
too rapid expansion and the decline in land 
values that followed, has there been any in- 
terruption of its growth. Its economic ex- 
pansion has since been steady and soundly 
based. Its greatest test since the days of 
the land boom was the “American invasion” 
which began early in 1942, when many thou- 
sands of military personnel and civilians 
the 
the city or in the north country, where the 


from United States were stationed in 


Alaska Highway was being built, the Fort 


Norman wells were being drilled, and the 
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High level bridge from Victoria Park. 


Photo by William Kensit 
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Canol pipeline* was being pushed to com- 


pletion. Never before had there been such 


business activity or such demand for housing 
accommodation. But the city stood the shock 
of the arrival—and departure — of these hosts 
of friends without an economic tremor, and 
enjoys a legacy of pleasant relations and 
happy memories. Many of these Americans 
expressed their intention to return and throw 
in their lot in this part of Canada, and some 
have already done so. And those who have 
not come back will be among the greatest 
boosters of Edmonton and the Canadian 
North as they carry first-hand information 
to their friends in the United States. 
Edmonton faces the post-war period with 
its municipal affairs on a much better foot- 
ing than for many vears. Its bonded indebt- 
edness has been reduced by one half since 


1937. More than a million dollars’ worth of 


‘anol’ Project’’ by Oliver B. Hopkins, Canadian Geog 
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EDMONTON 


property was reinstated on the active tax 
rolls in 1945. With great developments under 
way in the Northland, with numerous new 
industries in prospect, and with building 
operations planned on a large scale, Edmon- 
ton’s Finance Commissioner had ample 
warrant for his prediction: “We shall have 
the least recession of any city in Canada.” 

As was written of a great American centre: 

“She sitteth at the northwest gates, 
Moulding her mighty fates.” 

For forty yvears Edmonton has been 
“home” to the writer of this article. During 
that time it has become abundantly clear 
that mighty fates are being moulded in this 
gateway of the North. And he bears his 
tribute that, regardless of what may be in 
store in the way of material progress, 
Edmonton, in the future as in the past, will 


be an exceptionally good place in which tolive. 
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Christmas Lore 


by ARTHUR GAUNT 


has been celebrated in 


that it is 


not surprising to find,evenin this modern age, 














































England for so many centuries 





of Old England 


a number of curious customs associated with 
the Nativity. Many of these traditional rites 
are not only ancient, but parochial too. They 
are observed chiefly in circumscribed areas, 
and for that reason they are not widely known. 

In addition, Britain has a number of places 
associated with the origin of more national 
Christmas celebrations, and further sites 
are notable as the scenes of historic Christ- 
mases of the past. 

It is singularly fitting that the spot where 
Christmas celebrations were first held in 
England should today be the site of a glor- 
ious Christian edifice. That place is in York, 
for the famous Minster stands where two 
earlier churches A.D. 
521 King Arthur and his court held the first 
Nativity 
served in the Mother Country. 


stood, and here in 


commemorative rites ever ob- 

The present article is not the place to re- 
count the wonderful story of the Minster, 
but it may be mentioned that the priceless 
stained-glass windows, removed to safety 
during the war, are now being replaced. The 
edifice escaped bomb damage, though some 
other historic treasures of York were de- 
stroyed in air raids. Steps are afoot at the 
moment, however, to combat a more subtle 
menace to the Minster. It has been found 
that the death watch beetle has seriously) 
damaged the fine oak roof, and a fund to meet 
the cost of repairing this has been launched. 

The 


York, nearly fifteen hundred vears ago, were 


initial Christmas celebrations at 
religious in character, but the Christmas 
feast soon became a regular feature of such 
rites. In the Middle Ages, protracted and 
mammoth repasts took place at Yuletide in 
the roval castles and strongholds of the 
barons. The “biggest ever” feast of this kind 
was held in 1566 at Cawood Castle, near 
Selby, Yorkshire. Some 2,000 cooks were 
needed to prepare the 120 oxen, 500 deer, 
1,000 sheep, 300 pigs and equally large quan- 


tities of other foods. The hosts were members 


The wonderful west front of York Minster, site 
of the first Christmas celebrations in Britain 
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Carleton Church, Yorkshire. A distribution of 
Christmas charity is made by the church 
authorities, under a bequest dating back scores 


of years 


of the famous Neville family, and “open 
house” was commanded for the occasion. 

Cawood Castle itself has now vanished, 
but the gatehouse remains, the last surviv- 
ing relic of a fortress which was also a palace. 
In addition to being the scene of that amaz- 
ing Christmas feast, the castle was closely 
associated with court and ecclesiastical life 
in mediaeval days. Edward the First held 
some of his parliaments there; it was the 
episcopal palace of no fewer than seven 
archbishops of York; and here Cardinal 
Wolsey was arrested after incurring the 
King’s displeasure in 1530. Seanty though 
the existing part of the castle may be, we 
may well include this historic place among 
the most important Christmas treasures in 
Britain today. Not only was it the scene 
of spectacular feastings, and associated with 
court and church affairs throughout a long 
period, but the first stronghold on the site was 
built by Athelstan, first King of all England. 

But vou do not have to visit places con- 
nected with leading familic in British his- 
tory in order to sample links with old Christ- 
mas rites. Throughout the countryside of 
old England the Nativity is still marked 
with traditions dating back some centuries. 
Such survivals include Christmas sword 
dances, fireside rites, and ancient “doles” 
or distributions of charity. 

In the southwest counties it is believed 
that good fruit crops can be assured for the 
next season by wassailing the trees in the 
orchards, so parties of carollers sing beneath 
the trees, and at some places the boughs are 
sprinkled with home-brewed cider. The cus- 
tom is believed to have been started in pagan 
times, as a rite to ward off evil spirits that 
might otherwise endanger the crops. 

Somerset inhabitants remember the early 
conflict between paganism and Christianity 
in another way. They recall that, at Christ- 
mas, more than a thousand vears ago, the 
Saxons routed Danish invaders who landed 
on the southwest coast. On that occasion 
the pagan Danes and the Christian Saxons 
camped on opposite sides of a valley, each 
army awaiting the dawn and the signal to 


attack. The Danes, however, sat and shiv- 
















































ered, for no deadwood was to be found for 
making fires. The Saxons, on the other hand, 
kept warm because they knew that ash wood 
will burn when green. Thanks to this knowl- 
edge they were able to enter the battle un- 
hindered by the cold, and the pagans were 
vanquished. To celebrate the victory, it has 
been customary ever since for Somerset folk 
to burn ashen faggots at Christmas. The 
fagots are bound together with nine green 
bands, and a toast is drunk as each band 
bursts in the flames. 

An ancient Christmas custom which was 
threatened with extinction has been revived 
in North Yorkshire during recent vears. It 
consists of sword dancing by teams of 
country folk in the Pickering and Thirsk 
districts. There are no written records of 
the steps, but the intricacies are memorized 
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and handed down verbally from generation 
to generation. When the dance seemed in 
danger of being forgotten, a few vears ago, 
an old inhabitant who remembered the steps 
was consulted. New teams were then trained, 
and today the villages are again toured at 
Christmas by dancers who give displays 
which originated in bygone days. 

(mong other purely parochial customs of 
the season is the sale of Yule Doughs or 
“Doos” in the Durham neighbourhood. 
These are confections in the form of a child, 
with currants for eves, nose and mouth. 
Ripon has its own Christmas confection, too, 
a kind of gingerbread 

Far more numerous, but still parochial in 
rite rpretation, are the distributions of char- 
itv to the needy at Yuletide each year. 
Scores of towns and villages have such cus- 
toms, originated by bequests made in earlier 
centuries. The Rector of Skipton, Airedale, 
together with the churchwardens, today dis- 
tributes a “dole” totalling about £75. The 
monev comes from legacies dating back to 
the seventeenth century, and the sum is 
shared at Christmas by needy parishioners. 
Thev have to satisfv certain conditions, 


however, one requirement being that thes 








Kersal Cell, near Manchester, in which were 
written the verses of “Christians Awake”, by 
John Byrom, just 200 years ago 


The hamlet of Boynton, East Yorkshire. The 
turkey was first introduced into England here 


must have received nothing from the Publie 
\ssistance Fund during the previous twelve 
months. In reality, the present distribution 
represents three different hequests. Origin- 
ally, three such distributions were made 
each Yuletide, but to facilitate administra- 
tion and ensure fairness, these doles have 
now been combined in a single charity. 
Some of England’s old Christmas doles 
are made in kind instead of in cash. In this 
class is a distribution of flour at Carleton. 
a village near Skipton. Unless the rationing 
of bread in Britain prevents the observance 
of the custom this vear, eight poor people 
of Carleton parish will again each receive 
fifteen pounds of flour at Christmas. 
Britain has given of its Christmas cus- 
toms to the world. All over the globe, for 
instance, Christians Awake is sung at this 
season, and the hymn is regarded as a part 
of the cele’ rations. It is therefore satisfying 
to know that its “birthplace” has recently 
been made public property and is being re- 


stored and preserved. 
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Stockport 


John Byrom, composer of the words, lived 
at Kersal Cell, a half-timbered manor house 
at Salford, Lancashire. His poetical effort 
was written as a Christmas-time solace for 
his daughter, Dorothy, who had just heard 
of the death of a voung friend. Kersal Cell 
derives its name from a monastic cell for- 
merly occupying the site, and parts of this 
retreat were unearthed a few months ago 
during restoration of the present black-and- 
white building. 

Funds for the acquisition of the property 
were raised by public subscription, and a 
John Byrom Community Group has been 
formed to supervise the repair work. Much 
restoration, indeed, has been undertaken by 
volunteers. The aim is ultimately to restore 
the place to the condition and appearance 
it had in John Byrom’s time. The house 
will also serve as‘a community centre for 
Salford inhabitants. 

The original manuscript of Christians 
Awake is now preserved in Cheetham’s 
Library, Manchester, and the story of its 
discovery after being lost for many vears 
is a romance. The manuscript was found 
accidentally by a book-lover as he was ex- 
amining a case of books which were to be 
auctioned. He hurriedly closed the volume 
and replaced it. Then, to divert attention 
from his “find,” he made a bid for the whole 
collection of books. Thanks to this ruse he 
obtained the precious document for a com- 
paratively small sum, and he later pre- 
sented it to Cheetham’s Library. 

To Stockport, Cheshire, must be accorded 
some credit for popularizing Christians 
Awake. The words did not become widely 
known until they were allied with the tune 
to which they are now sung, and the com- 
poser of the music was John Wainwright, 
organist at Stockport Parish Church. Out- 
side this sanctuary the hymn was first sung 
in public, and John Wainwright's memorial 
inside the church bears a few bars of the 
now famous tune. 

But if England has given a Christmas 
hymn to various parts of the world, it must 
not be forgotten that distant places have 


reciprocated by introducing Christmas cus- 





Parish Church, Cheshire, where 
“Christians Awake” was first sung in public. 





CHRISTMAS LORE OF OLD ENGLAND 


toms to Britain. One of the most popular 
Yuletide dishes in English homes in modern 
times has been roast turkey. That bird, how- 
ever, is not a native of Britain; it was intro- 
duced in the sixteenth century from the New 
World, being brought back by a member of 
one of Cabot’s companies of explorers. 

The man directly responsible for the in- 
troduction was one William Strickland, a 
native of Boynton, in East Yorkshire. 
Strickland served Cabot as a cabin boy, and 
his “reward” when the ships returned was 
a number of apparently valueless turkeys. 
They were the nucleus of the turkey-rearing 
industry in Britain and Ireland. Young 
William Strickland later made other vovages 
and was more handsomely rewarded. Event- 
ually his family were granted the right to 
have a coat-of-arms, and they chose a design 
depicting a turkey. That family crest is to 
be seen today in Boynton Church, where it 
serves as a reminder of the part played by 
this little village in giving England a now- 


adays widely popular Christmas dish. 





































Left:—Members of a 
Kazckh collective farm in 
the Issyk-kul district, Gurev 
region, reading the news 
of the end of the war 


The Awakening of 
Soviet Central Asia 


by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


 —_— BY THE smokescreens of 


post-war squabbles and events, and almost 


builders’ hammers now resounds and the 










clang of huge machines in modern factories 
unnoticed, a history-making industrial re- disturbs the placid air of antiquity. The old 
volution has been in progress in the ancient is disappearing. The twentieth century has 
heart of the world—Central Asia. Here arrived. The peoples of Central Asia have 
where centuries ago Golden Samarkand come into the Atomic Age almost before 
bloomed, hoary Osh made silks, the Golden they have sampled the Age of Electricity. 

Horde swept through, and Ghenghiz Khan The Soviet Union in Central Asia has five 
began his westward flood—the ring of the union republics. In the order of their im- 
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Right:—Djulagi Umralina, 
a stakhanovite worker of 
the Stepan Razin collec- 
tive farm, Issyk-kul district, 
playing a national Kazakh 
instrument, the dombra 
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portance, size and population they are: 
Kazakhstan, with an area of 1,056,000 
square miles, and a population of 6,146,000; 
Uzbekistan, ““Pandora’s Box” of the Soviet 
Union, land of white gold (cotton), and 
a population of more than 6,000,000; 
Turkmenia, land of black gold (oil), and 
vast deserts and a population of 1,254,000; 
Tadjikistan, roof of the world and land of 
mountains, with a population of a million 
and a half; and finally, Kirghizia, land of 
inexhaustible resources, rich forests, fan- 
tastically varied flora and fauna, great 
wealth in cattle and coal, and a population 
of 1,500,000, 

Each of these republics has its own 
language, own government, own heritage 
and culture, often predating by hundreds 
of vears those of European peoples. All of 
these republics were Czarist colonies before 
the First World War—dormant, illiterate, 
ignorant, diseased and expiring. They have 
revived since then. 

Each of the Soviet Central Asian republics 
has a contact with the outside world: 
Kazakhstan adjoins northwestern China; 
Kirghizia shares frontiers with southwestern 
China; Tadjikistan meets India and Afgha- 
nistan; Uzbekistan borders on Afghanistan 
also, and Turkmenia on Iran. Thus, develop- 
ments within the Soviet Central Asian 
republics have considerable effect upon 
neighbouring countries—and all the more so 
since the people inhabiting adjacent zones 
are often of the same nationality and speak 


the same tongues. 
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The leading Central Asian Soviet state is 
Kazakhstan, with a population which is 
the fourth largest in the Soviet Union. It 
stretches for 1,500 miles from the Volga to 
China, and is more than 1,000 miles wide. 
Like the other Central Asian republics, 
Kazakhstan is young as an independent 
state within the Soviet Union, its silver 
anniversary being celebrated as late as 
November, 1945. At that time the Kazakh 
aksyns* sang, accompanying themselves on 
their ancient dombras** 

“From the depths of ages past there 
rise before us vast mountains and steppes 
through which with fire and sword hordes 
of foreign conquerors invaded. Then 
bitter want ruled the Kazakh yurts***, 
lost along the desert trails, and with that, 
the cruel power of the Khans, the Sultans 
and the Beis. A prisoner in heavy hand- 
cuffs of slavery and misrule was our song 
about the legendary land of Zher-Yuk. 
The moan of our people resounded in the 
twang of the dombra. Our dreams of 
happiness were but reflected in our legen- 
dary steed, Tulpar, aback of whom our 
forefathers could not succeed in galloping 
away from life where evil and torture were 
higher than the snowy peaks _ of 
mountains.” 

Thus the aksyns portrayed their past. But, 
as is customary during anniversaries, they 
told of the present, too, and of their plans 
for the tomorrows. And they had much to 
tell. For their land is rich end promising. 

I visited Kazakhstan ~-hen it was just 


*Bards 
**Kazakh stringed instruments 
resembling guitars 


***Skin-covered tents 


Studies at the Kaplambek 
Zoo-Veterinary Technicum 
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beginning the ascent from the valleys of the 
poverty-stricken past into modern life. The 
new railways were just being started and 


the collective farms—co-operatives created 


among backward neele—were still weak 
and halting. Inc: voung. Explora- 
tion was then « ng, but already 
the traces of a ee , owerful industrial 


state could be detected. That was more than 
ten vears ago. 

Last vear in Moscow I talked to Kazakhs. 
They told me that their country had made 


seven-league strides forward during the war. 


Kazakh fishermen on the Ural River 
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This was because the war, by throwing into 
Kazakhstan millions of refugees from areas 
taken by the Germans, gave the young 
skilled labour. 


Some cities tripled their population. The 


republic what it most needed 


remarkably picturesque capital, Alma Ata 
(Father of Apples), increased its population 
from 200,000 to nearly 400,000 people. 

In the Ala the 


southern republics, along the coast of the 


mountains of Tau, in 
Caspian Sea, in the west, in the district of 
the city of Aktiubinsk, in the north, great 
industries were built. In the Ala Tau huge 
deposits of phosphates were discovered to 
give fertilizer to the cotton plantations of 
neighbouring Uzbekistan, and free more 
than 100,000 railway cars vearly for other 
work, altering favourably the whole import- 
export complex. In the waters of the Caspian 
now play the reflections of huge chemical, 
sulphuric acid: and sulphate works. The 
legendary Kara Bogaz Gol (Bay), a natural 
factory of Glauber salts, has been surrounded 


by industries. Aktiubinsk has synthetic 
rubber works and other vital plants. 
But above all Kazakhstan has become 


famous for coal and copper. The Karaganda 
coal basin, which in 1920 gave a few carloads 
of coal a week, during the vears of war 
became Russia’s third most important coal 
source. Deep pits were dug in the soil of 
Karaganda and coal is mined cheaply by 
the open-cut method. Karaganda coal feeds 
Kazakh industries and the southern districts 
of the fabulous Urals. In Kounrad on the 
saline Lake Balkhash and in Dzheshkashgan 
in the super-heated Hungry Desert, copper 
is mined and smelted. Copper output has 
increased 23.5 times since 1917. Lead output 
1945 
Kazakhstan produced 90 per cent of all 


grew a few hundred times, and in 
Russia's lead. 

As is befitting in a state of great industrial 
promise, oil has been found and is being 
exploited in the northwestern corner of the 
republic at Emba, near the Caspian Sea. 
The fields feed Aktiubinsk’s 
synthetic rubber and chemical plants, and 
the 


industries. Among the more recent develop- 


Emba oil 


give fuel and raw materials to Ural 
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ments in this area are steel mills, a copper 
rolling mill and expanding gold fields at 
Stepniak north of Karaganda. 

When I Kazakhstan for 
nearly 3,000 miles by rail, | passed through 


rode through 


a remarkable variety of climatie zones. In 
the northwest the desert begins and becomes 
more and more monotonous and super- 
heated as the rails dip towards the Aral Sea, 
which is a veritable storehouse of valuable 
chemicals. Near it experimental farms grow 
tomatoes and other vegetables in deep 
ditches, even when the temperature soars 
to 140 degrees. 

\fter another day’s travel, cotton planta- 
tions begin, crossed and criss-crossed by the 
aryks (water canals), which create curious 
and intricate designs. Then orchards start, 
and next vinevards. The air is filled with the 
almond 


inebriating odour of apple and 


blossoms. Mountains appear, their white 
and hoary heads playing hide and seek with 
apple, walnut, pear and almond forests 
Alma Ata herself, centre of government and 
education, is like a jewel, and her murmuring 
rivulets of water, running along the main 
streets, fill the city with pleasant music. No 
wonder that Alma Ata was selected as the 
site for Russia’s Hollywood. 

What strikes one most in Kazakhstan is 
farming en- 


the rapid development of 


couraged by the expansion of irrigation. 
Kazakhstan has water. But it comes down 
in streams from the mountain sides and 
dissipates itself in the desert sands. There- 
fore, it must be controlled. Irrigation canals 
are the basis of most of Kazakhstan’s agri- 
cultural life. The Hungry Desert, unlike the 
Sahara, is only hungry because it has little 
natural moisture. It is not composed of 


sharp and lifeless grains of sand, but, 
rather, of dry, parched soil which tends to 
bloom with masses of wild flowers in the 
spring, wherever water comes to moisten 
its parched surface. 

Much has been done to bring water to 
desert soil. Much remains to be done. The 
greatest irrigation project of all is being 
carried on at Farkhad on the Amu Darya 
River. More than 100,000 peasants toil here 


*Editor a note 
the current five-year plan, and the 168-mile long Ferghana ¢ 


with waters of the Syr Darya 





Other important irrigation projects affecting this area are the Kizil Orda dam or 
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A mountain stream in Kazakhstan 


day and night to create a dam which will 
provide electric power, irrigate hundreds of 
thousands of acres of desert land and raise 
the level of the river, making navigation by 
larger barges and ships a possibility.* 
Farkhad is an example of Kazakh back- 
wardness, and, at the same time, ingenuity 
and inventiveness. Machines are lacking: 


manpower must be used in their place. 1 


When a 


to contain. the 


temporary dike was needed 


wide river, a camp for 
labourers was built on one side while work 


was proceeding on the other. In crossing the 





river by a rickety and temporary bridge, 
each labourer was required to drop one 1 


boulder into the water. 100,000 labourers 


the Svr Darva, to be completed ir 


in Uzbekistar which irrigates well over a million acres of nd 








A new department store in Frunze, capital of 
Kirghizia 






200,000 boulders! The dike 
was built in short order. 

Rich as Kazakhstan is in mineral re- 
sources, its great wealth lies in farming. 


twice a day 


\bout 600,000 peasant families own some 
220,000,000 acres of land, or about 350 
acres per family. This is an unusually large 
holding for Russia, and is explained by the 
fact that much land is dedicated to animal 
husbandry. Kazakl. stan is Russia’s premier 
cattle region. It has 15,000,000 head of 


horned cattle and vast flocks of caracul 
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and other sheep. It also has hundreds of 
thousands of camels. 

The expansion of farming has been facili- 
tated by the growth of railways which take 
the farmers’ produce to the market. Look 
ata map of Kazakhstan. You will see that 
twenty years ago there was only one railway, 
that from Orenburg to Alma Ata. Then, in 
the late twenties, in the space of five vears, 
the 1,000-mile Turkestan-Siberia Railway 
was built to link Alma Ata with the Trans- 
Siberian Railway to the north. Following 
this, sinuous railway tracks were laid down 
from the ‘Trans-Siberian towards Lake 
Balkhash, through Karaganda and Kounrad. 
Later, the line to copper-bearing Dzhesh- 
kashgan was built. During the war a line 
linked Karaganda with the Urals. Now 
another is planned to connect Karaganda 
with the Trans-Siberian to the east, thus 
creating, in effect, a duplicate Trans- 
Asiatic line. Railway mileage in Kazakhstan 
grew from less than 2,500 in 1930 to more 
than twice as much today. 

The educational system in Kazakhstan is 
impressive. One of the world’s most illiterate 
areas twenty vears ago, Kazakhstan now 
has 7,735 schools with 750,000 students and 
22 universities with 10,000 students. The 
Kazakh Academy of Sciences employs 1,200 
scientists and research workers. But this 
does not tell the whole story. The average 
level of education is still very low and most 
Kazakhs cannot yet boast of more than a 
few vears’ schooling. Considerable time will 
pass before Kazakhstan’s people have an 
average of ten vears’ education. 

Kazakhstan 
Central Asian republics. To the south of it 
lies Tadjikistan. So backward were the 


reflects conditions in all 


Tadjiks that they saw their first wheeled 
carriage only in 1927 when it was brought in, 
disassembled, by transport plane. There 
were no roads before, and mountain paths 
were closed by snow for eight months of the 
vear. The country was poor, ‘solated, 
ignorant. Now it, too, has advanced. 

One cannot expect the ignorance of cen- 
turies to disappear in vears. Tadjikistan still 
is far, far behind the times. But industries 
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‘Dossor” petroleum work- 
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are growing, education spreads, and there 
are newspapers and theatres. Movies and 
the radio link Tadjikistan with the outside 
world, and there is good reason to believe 
that it true child of the 
Atomic Age, for uranium, thorium and other 


will be a 


rare ores are being mined there, as well as 
gold, tungsten, molybdenum, ete. Tadji- 
kistan is well known for its valuable deposits 
of rare earths. During the war tungsten and 
antimony production increased tenfold. 

It is probable that except for Tibet and 
area in the world 


Afghanistan no other 
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ASIA 


faces such transportation difficulties as 
Tadjikistan. the 
modern, graded highway is being built to 
link the capital of Stalinabad with the Pamir 
highlands, the Gorno (Mountain) Badakh- 
the Indian 


incipient 


Today republic’s _ first 


shan Republic and border. 


Railways 
Stalinabad and a few other communities in 


are and only reach 
its vicinity. Aeroplanes provide the only 
satisfactory means of communication with 
most of the country. 

Neighbouring Uzbekistan is also advanc- 


ing rapidly. Already one of the world’s 


coal! mines 
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premier cotton-growing areas, Uzbekistan 
suffered critically from the draft of both men 
and machines during the war. Cotton output 
decreased seriously, and is only now rising 
the 


industry 


Nevertheless, even during war 
U zbekistan’s 
that 


woolly 


again. 
made 
de- 


with 


vears cotton 


progress in new varieties were 


and cotton 


ores 


veloped cotton, 


pink, green and brown fi that require 
no dveing 

At Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan, 
the Stalin 
one of the 
world’s most extensive textile enterprises. 
At Chimkent lead ts Nearby, 
( zbekistan’s first steel miil has begun to 


operate, and new furnaces are 


is Russia's largest textile mull, 


(ombinate, considered to be 


smelted. 


being com- 
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Kounrad copper mines 
Kazakhstan 


pleted. More than any other Russian area 
except the Urals, Uzbekistan profited from 
the stream of refugees during the war. It 
hundreds of thousands of 


gave haven to 


Jews rescued from the Germans. 


The Turkmenian republic suw fewer 
changes, although here, too; .there was 


expansion, for the sulphur works at Ak Su 
in the heart of the desert and oil production 
Kislovodsk 


Cheleken in the Caspian grew substantially. 


near and on the island of 
Of Kirghizia little has been heard during 
the war, except that coal and mineral pro- 
duction has developed. Kirghizia is still one 
of the Soviet Union’s most backward states. 
Industry has taken its toll. Picturesque 


Central Asia is rapidly disappearing. In fact, 


























the Soviet authorities have become con- 
cerned lest the ancient native arts die out. 
A special campaign has been developed of 
late to 


artesan industries formerly so characteristic 


revive rug weaving and other 
of Turkmenia and Uzbekistan, whence some 
of the world’s best carpets used to come. 
Great steps forward have been made. But 
one need only travel through the whole area 
to observe how much remains to be done. By 
and large the population is still very back- 
ward, judging by Canadian standards. 
Education is quite rudimentary, as _ is 
hygiene. During the war all of Central Asia 
suffered keenly from the lack of 
factured products. Clothing was all but 
Food 


scarce at times, since Central Asia concen- 


1ianu- 


unobtainable. was scarce —critically 
trated, before the war, on industrial crops 
rather than on grain, and fruit alone proved 
insufficient. A policy of victory gardening 
and maximum utilization of land (not fertile 
enough for cotton and beets) for growing 
grain and potatoes has been adopted and 


promises to retieve the situation, 
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Yes, life in Soviet Central Asia, as com- 


pared with Canada, is very backward 
indeed. But as compared with Afghanistan, 
Iran and Northern India, as well as Western 
China, it stands on a high level. The in- 
felt 


beyond the borders of the republics and 


fluence of Soviet ways of life is far 
poses serious and challenging problems. And 
now that the Moslem faith has been given 
state assistance in Russia (as have all the 
churches), Soviet influence in the Moslem 
world beyond Russia’s borders is even 
stronger. 

When the world finally surmounts its post- 
war hurdles, it may well be discovered that, 
buried in their wartime anonimity, the Soviet 
Central Asian republics made the greatest 
industrial progress of the past decade. 

These republics are worth visiting, but 
until now this has been almost impossible. 
It is to be hoped that tourism will soon be 
resumed, and that the world will then be 
able to see the march of Golden Samarkand, 
Bokhara, Tashkent and Osh into our days 


of bustling industry and atomic thought. 


Electric power station in Karaganda 
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Steel and concrete bridge on Alaska Highway, constructed over Teslin River at Mile 837 


Yellowknife Bay from Yellowknife Settlement, showing commercial oil 
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The New North 


by CHARLES CAMSELL 


, OF Us whose mental picture 
of the Western Hemisphere is based on the 
Mercator projection maps which were in 
common use a generation ago will remember 
Canada sitting like a great red keystone on 
the top of the continent. That, of course, is 
a distorted picture, but even after the dis- 
tortion has been corrected it remains a fact 
that Canada is one of the greatest land 
masses in the world under one sovereignty, 


of 


rapidly-growing importance on the cross- 


and occupies a geographical position 


roads of the great intercontinental air routes 


of the future. 

Any discussion of Canada must take into 
consideration the vast extent of that country. 
While it is a northern land, reaching into 
and including the most northern land sur- 
faces adjacent to the North Pole, it also 


extends southwards far below the British 
Isles to latitude 41° 41’, which is slightly 
south of Rome in Europe and slightly south 
of the northern boundary of California in 
America. The area of this huge country ts 
3,695,189 square miles, which is equal to a 
little more than sixty-three times the area 
of England and Wales, and is only a little 


that of the whole continent of 


less than 
Europe. 
The southern parts of Canada have been 
under development for many years, and are 
well known for what they have achieved in 
the fields of agriculture, mining, forest pro- 
duction, hydro-electric power, and manu- 
factures. It is with the less known northern 
areas that this paper is principally concerned. 
The Confederation consists of nine prov- 
inces, which form a broad belt across almost 
the centre of the North American continent, 
with its northern edge, for the most part, 
on the 60th parallel. North of that parallel 
the Yukon Territory, 207,076 square 
miles, the Northwest Territories, 


lie 
and 


reprinted from the June, 1945, issue of the Jo 
In view of developments whict 


*This article, 
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Photographs from the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yuk« 


therwise credited 


irnal of the 


mm Affairs 


1,309,682 square miles, a total of 1,516,758 
square miles. For practical purposes my dis- 
cussion must also include certain areas in 
the northern parts of some of the provinces, 
particularly Alberta and British Columbia. 
This territory, administered until 1869 by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, was until that 
valued 


time, and for later, 


mainly for its production of fur, although 


many years 
early explorers had also given some glimpse 
into the physical resources of the land. How- 
ever, it may be said that except for the 
discovery and development of mineral re- 
sources—gold in the Yukon (Klondike) in 
1896, oil at Norman (Wells) in 1920, and 
gold at Yellowknife and radium at Great 
Bear Lake within the last two decades 
the northwest has lain dormant, contribut- 
ing to the mainly 
through the fur trade. 

In the very northwestern corner of the 


economy of Canada 


continent lies Alaska, a possession of the 
United States, with its area of 586,400 square 
miles, including the “panhandle” which 
stretches part of the way along the north- 
western side of British Columbia. The fact 
that this area belongs to the United States 
has had a significance in the war which 
could not well be foreseen, and promises to 
be an important factor in northwestern de- 
velopment after the return of peace. Now 
the northwest has burst into new life, and 
Canadians are beginning to realize that here 
is a part of their national heritage which 
may have vast potentialities, and which may 
offer to those of British stock possessed of 
the pioneer spirit an outlet for their energies 
when this war is over. 

The outbreak of war with Japan gave a 
new interest and importance to the areas 
bordering on the North Pacific. This inter- 
est, however, relates not only to the coastal 
and adjoining areas, but is reflected in the 
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Fort Smith from the air, looking northwest. 


great interior. This part of the North 
\merican continent, long so little known or 
understood, has acquired in the public mind 
a strategic importance which was not appre- 
ciated before Pearl Harbour. Similarly, the 
far eastern parts of the area have undergone 
a military development which seems sure 
to have its commercial effects after the war. 
The whole region has therefore assumed in 
the minds of forward-looking people an 
economic importance due to better under- 
standing of its potentialities and to the new 
lines of communication which have been 
developed into it and through it. 

Alaska and Yukon Territory before the 
war were practically inaccessible except by 
water along the Pacific coast, and hence 
were very difficult to reach and, in case of 


necessity, to defend. While there was some 
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me 


agitation among west coast people before 
the war for an overland connection between 
Alaska and the rest of the continent, no 
definite steps, except preliminary surveys, 
were taken either by Canada or the United 
States toward the building of a highway. 
Public interest in such a project was re- 
stricted almost entirely to Alaska and the 
Yukon, the northwestern states, and British 
Columbia. As for the inside of this northern 
region, travel was confined, in Canadian ter- 
ritory at least, to the waterways, chief of 
which were the Mackenzie and Yukon 
Rivers, as it had been for a century and 
more. 

As aeroplane travel became more practic- 
able and popular, however, routes were de- 
veloped from Edmonton northward into the 


Mackenzie Basin and were used largely by 


prospecting and mining companies. Only two 


or three vears before the war a passenger 
service was opened northwest from Edmon- 
ton, in Alberta, to Whitehorse and Dawson, 
in Yukon Territory, cutting diagonally 
across the region now being opened up. 
After the outbreak of war the Government 
of Canada further developed and improved 
this particular route to the Yukon by the 
building of a line of airports at Fort St. 
John, Fort Nelson, Watson Lake and White- 
horse, and so the present airway, known as 
the Northwest Staging Route, came into 


being. This was the first route in the whole 


Dragline excavator at work on road connecting 
shafts on Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited 
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of our north country over which land planes 
could be used. It was strictly a Canadian 
undertaking and, as indicated by the Hon. 
(. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply (now Minister of Reconstruction), 
will be controlled by Canada. I make that 
observation in passing, as the close inter- 
locking of United States and Canadian in- 
terests in the defence of North America have 
called for equally close association in their 
military effort, in which the strict limita- 
tions of national sovereignty have not been 
insisted upon. This co-operation, however, 
is based upon and made possible by assur- 
ance and complete return to the original 
status. 

It was in December, 1941, that the treach- 
erous attack on Pearl Harbour suddenly 
flung the searchlight upon Northwestern 
America. This attack was followed by the 
occupation of Kiska and Attu by Japan, and 
both Canada and the United States suddenly 
awoke to the threat to their sovereignty in 
the North Pacific region by our Japanese 
enemies. It was obvious at once that the 
airways would have to be secured and air- 
ports serviced by an adequate ground trans- 
portation route. An agreement was conse- 
quentiv made between Canada and_ the 
United States for the building by the United 
States Corps of Engineers of a military road 
extending from the end of the railway at 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia, to Fair- 


Beginning a three-compartment shaft at Giant 
Yellowknife property N.F.B. photo 


The Town of Dawson on Yukon River, looking northwest. 
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banks, Alaska, now known as the Alaska 


Military Highway. Construction was com- 











menced in March, 1942, and eight months 
later the road was officially opened for 
traffic. This highway cuts through more than 
1,200 miles of the Canadian wilderness, and 
its building was one of the engineering 
achievements of the war. At the same time 
other undertakings such as the Canol Pro- 
ject, which includes oil developments in the 
Lower Mackenzie, a pipeline west to White- 
horse, landing fields between Edmonton and 
Norman Wells, and a number of winter roads 
were started. These projects have now prac- 
tically reached completion. (Oil production 
at Norman Wells on Canol account was dis- 
continued on orders of the United States 
Government in March, 1945, and the re- 
finery at Whitehorse closed in April, 1945. 











Disposition of surplus assets and supplies 


is now receiving attention. Control and 
maintenance of the Alaska Highway was 


assumed by Canadian authorities on April 1, 
1946, and the possibility of the route being 
opened to the general public, after adequate 
tourist accommodations along the route have 
been provided, is being studied. 
Developments in the north, including the 
provision of all these transportation facilities 
the that 
through them, have thrown a searchlight of 


and resources become available 
public interest on the region, so that people 
have begun to ask “What is this country 
like, and what about the use of these trans- 
portation facilities in its economic develop- 
ment after the war ?” 

Another 


people arises from a study of the map of 


question among air-minded 
the Northern Hemisphere. It reveals that 
the shortest airway from the centre of the 
North American Continent to Japan, China, 
Siberia and other parts of Asia is directly 
through this region. What infiuence will the 
development of such an airway have upon 
the territory it traverses ? 

These questions demand an answer, That 
answer was being sought under the auspices 
of Joint Economic Committees organized by 
the United States, which de- 
cided to sponsor a project involving a sys- 
the 


the problems involved. This undertaking 


Canada and 


tematic study by two countries of all 


has been carried out by groups in Canada 


Yukon River with its many islands 
rvey of Canada 


Geological S 


photo 





and the United States collaborating with 
each other. The Canadian group included 
members of interested federal departments 
of government working in co-operation with 
the Alberta British 
Columbia. 


Governments of and 


The territory which came under this study 
1,360,000 
square miles, more than half of which lies 


has an area of approximately 


in Canada. It is about the size of Europe 
excluding European Russia. It is inhabited 
by less than 100,000 people, of whom the 
greater number is in Alaska. Boundaries of 
the area are not clearly defined except on 
the north and west, where lie the Arctic and 
Pacific Oceans. The southern boundary of 
the area is about latitude 53° N. The eastern 
boundary follows the broad valleys of the 
Athabaska, Slave Mackenzie Rivers. 


Within these boundaries lies some of Cana- 


and 


da’s finest virgin territory, more varied in 
the 
country to the east of it, and, because most 
of it 


its resources than most of unsettled 


within the influence of warm 
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refinery and 
age tanks at 
rman Wells, 


winds from the Pacific, less rigorous in its 
climate. 

A few words as to the climate may be in 
order at this point. Naturally, in so large 
an area there are great variations of climate 
and I can deal with the subject only in 
general terms. Low winter temperatures are 
carried well up the Mackenzie Valley and 
the intervening country on the west side of 
Hudson Bay to the Churchill and Nelson 
Rivers. Very low temperatures sometimes 
occur in these areas but the mean tempera- 
ture is about 30° warmer than that portion 
of Siberia with the same relative situation. 
Long periods of steady cold are of very rare 
occurrence In this northwestern region. After 
the passage of a cold wave the wind shifts 
into a westerly or southerly quarter and the 
region is rapidly invaded by air of Pacific 
or southwestern origin with rising tempera- 
River country and 


tures. In the Peace 


northern British Columbia the winter is 
milder under the influence of the circulation 
from the Pacific and through the mountain 
valleys from the south. In spite of their 
higher latitude these areas are warmer than 
some mid-continent regions considerably 
south of them. This is especially true of the 
northern British Columbia coast where cloud 
and rain, rather than low temperatures, are 
the characteristics of winter. In early May 
the temperature begins to rise quickly in 
the southerly parts of this region but at the 
Arctic Circle the rapid climb begins some- 
what later. By the beginning of July the 
country along the Mackenzie Valley and the 
basin drained by its tributaries reaches a 
mean temperature of about 60°. Tempera- 


tures exceeding 90° or even 95° sometimes 
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occur in the short summer of the northwest. 
The long period of sunlight, with scarcely 
any darkness, contributes to the extremely 
rapid growth of native grasses and plants. 
The experimental farms at Fort Vermilion 
and at Beaverledge grow wheat successfully 
The entire area except for the northern 
Pacific coast is one of low precipitation, with 
an average of from five to ten inches of rain 
annually. The snowfall is equivalent to an 
additional five to seven inches of water. Of 
course, this is a country of low evaporation, 
so that these precipitations are more ample 
than they would be at southern latitudes. 
On the whole the climate, although rigorous, 
is quite livable, and throughout the area has 
not been a serious barrier to permanent 
settlement. 

The Canadian part of the North Pacific 
region, which is all I propose to deal with 
in any detail, includes Yukon ‘Territory, 
Mackenzie District of the Northwest Terri- 
northern British 

Alberta. The 


features of the region trend northwest and 


tories, Columbia, and 


northern major physical 
southeast. On the east of the area, and out- 
side of it, is an extension of the Precam- 
brian Shield, a rocky country of numberless 
lakes, rolling hills and, as vou go north, 
little or no covering of soil or forests. Bor- 
dering this on the west is the northward 
extension of the Great Plains region occu- 
pied by the northward-flowing Mackenzie 
River and its tributaries, the Athabaska, 
Slave, Peace, Liard, Peel, and many others, 
and bearing on its surface such great lakes 
as Athabaska, Great Slave and Great Bear. 
This region is fairly uniform in contour. Its 
surface is broken only by isolated hills or 
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ranges of low mountains, and is covered by 
forest Arctic. 
deal of the country back from the rivers is 
the typical northern muskeg. While its prin- 


to the shores of the great 


cipal economic value is and has been as a 
fur-bearing region, it offers in certain areas, 
notably the Peace River region, considerable 
opportunity for agricultural development. 
Its 
sources are in oil. The Norman oil field lies 


greatest potentialities in mineral re- 


in this area. 
West of 
part of the area, is the Cordilleran region. 


this, and covering the greater 


This great physiographic unit is essentially 
mountainous with high plateaux separating 
the It 
than the other two in its physical character- 


mountain units. is more diversified 
istics, less uniform in the climatic conditions 
of temperature and precipitation, and more 
varied of 
minerals and wild life. Much of it ex- 


in its natural resources forests, 


soils, 


tends above the timber line: some areas in 


Erecting prefabricated buildings 


December 


1946 


the coast ranges are snow-covered through- 
out the vear. A strip along the Arctic coast 
is tundra. Its rivers, Yukon in particular, 
the 


trends. Some of them, however, such as the 


follow main northwest and southeast 
Peace, Liard, Skeena and Stikine, cut across 
these trends and provide lines of access into 
the east and from 


the interior both from 


the west. Through this great region, before 
the coming of the aeroplane or the building 
of the highway, the principal lines of travel 
were along its rivers, mainly the Mackenzie 
and the Yukon, first of all by canoe and 
York boat, and during the last fiftv vears 
by steamboat. Today the aeroplane is the 


dominant method of transport for passengers. 


Against this brief outline of the physical 


sketch, 


known, some of the resources of the region, 


background, let me as far as is 


and the possibilities of development that are 
latent therein. The first objective we have 


had im our study of this region is to deter- 


Yellowknife. 


on new townsite at 





Rough country north of June Lake, east of Mackenzie District-Yukon boundary 


mine what population we may expect it to 
support. The answer to that question is con- 
tained in another question, viz.: What in- 
dustries are likely to be developed in it ? 
This will depend upon its basic resources, 
on its lands, its minerals, its forests, and 
its wild life, its power potentialities and its 


transportation possibilities. These are the 


subjects to which we are giving our first 
attention and our first problem, therefore, 
is to determine what are the basic resources 
of the region. 

Much has already been done in appraisal 
of these resources over the last fifty or sixty 
vears but very much more is still to be done, 
as a great deal of the country is still a terra 
incognita. During the past two seasons (1943 
and 1944) we made our biggest effort so far, 
and this effort 
along the line of the highway and the pipe- 


was largely concentrated 


R.C.A.F. photo 


line, though much was done on oil investi- 
gations on the Athabaska and Mackenzie 
Rivers. Geological parties covered the high- 
way from Dawson Creek to Whitehorse, and 
in 1944 extended their activities northward 
and eastward; soil and grazing specialists 
from the Department of Agriculture trav- 
ersed the whole highway from Dawson Creek 
to Kluane Lake and on to Dawson with a 
view to appraising its agricultural possibil- 
ities. This vear (1945) similar parties are 
in the Mackenzie Valley. We also had bio- 
logical parties, botanical parties, forestry 
parties, and one party making a report on 
its scenic attractions. Fish experts covered 
Great Slave Lake and Mackenzie River. We 
also had water power cngineers and others 
studying transportation problems. The re- 
sults of all these investigations are now be- 


ing analvsed. (Geological, agricultural, topo- 
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graphical, hydrographic, water-power, and 
fish surveys were continued in 1945 and 1946. 
An experimental sub-station was opened by 
the Department of Agriculture on the Alaska 
Highway about 100 miles west of Whitehorse 
in 1945, and a start was made on a similar 
project at Fort Simpson, in Mackenzie Dis- 
trict in 1946. 
opened on Great Slave Lake in 1945 and 
1946. 1946 


considerable effort was devoted to the search 


A commercial fishery was 


continued in During 1945 and 
for uranium, the element which has played 
such an important part in the development 
of atomic power. A new hydro-electric de- 
velopment was undertaken in the Yellow- 
knife mining district in 1946. 

Of the basic resources let us take first of 
all its minerals because, after all, mining has 
so often proved in other parts of Canada to 
he the spearhead of economic development, 
and no doubt it will prove to be so here. 


The 


most notable developments in mining 
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-A modern gold dredge in the 
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so far in the north country have been in 
lode gold at Yellowknife, pitchblende at 
Great Bear Lake, oil at Norman, placer gold 
in Cariboo, Omineca, Atlin and Klondike. 
mercury, copper, silver, tungsten and coal 
in the mountains. These, however, do not 
exhaust the possibilities of mineral develop- 
ment by any means. A variety of rare min- 
erals was discovered in the Precambrian area 
last summer, and throughout the mountains 
generally there are great areas where pros- 
pecting for metallic minerals may be carried 
on with promise of success. 

the 


development 


In my opinion, however, greatest 


promise of mineral lies in 
metallics in the Precambrian, and in oil along 
the eastern edge of the mountains and on 
the lower Mackenzie. The bituminous sands 
of the Athabaska field are well known, and 
are now being given a thorough test at Mac- 
Murray. (During the war vears progress was 
made in developing the treatment of the 
sands for the economical extraction of bitu- 
men. During the same period, considerable 
drilling was carried on to locate deposits of 
sand rich in bitumen.) The petroleum re- 
sources offer the greatest opportunities for 
early development and for increase of popu- 
lation. One of our expert investigators re- 
ports on this subject: “Here, then, we have 
the essentials for potential oilfields covering 
an area of over one thousand miles in length. 
This is probably the largest comparatively 
unexplored potential petroleum region in 
North America, and surface evidence of oil 
in the form of seepage occurs in several 
places.” It was these oil resources which led 
the United States, with the consent of the 


Canadian Government, to build the Canol 
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pipeline from Norman Wells to Whitehorse, 


miles, so that gasoline 


‘ 


a distance of 5 


7 
might be available for motor use on the 


\laska Highway and for aeroplane use in the 


protection of Alaska and the Pacific Coast. 


Although operations connected with the 


Canol project were terminated in March, 
1945, geological reconnaissance surveys and 
exploratory drilling in the Mackenzie Dis- 
trict have since been carried on by private 
enterprise. 

The agricultural possibilities of the area 
are substantial, but he would be a rash 
speaker who would attempt to define them 
in precise terms. More than soil and climate 
enter into agriculture; conditions change, 
and conclusions based upon the facts of the 
1940’s may be inaccurate in the 1960's, or 
before. What I mean is this: there was a 
time when the agricultural possibilities of 
Canada’s prairie region, stretching from the 











Red River to the Rocky Mountains, were 
seriously questioned. Early frosts in many 
areas, drought in others, seemed immovable 
obstacles to a permanent and prosperous 
agriculture. But new varieties of grain, de- 
veloped mainly through the scientific efforts 
of Canada’s Department of Agriculture, to- 
gether with changing climatic conditions due 
to settlement, overcame the menace of frost, 
and new methods of agriculture have mit- 
igated the damage from drought except in 
most severe seasons and in the areas of light- 
est rainfall. Today that prairie country, once 
regarded as a doubtful agricultural asset, is 
recognized as the “bread basket of the 
Empire” and one of the greatest food-pro- 
ducing areas in the world. While one must 
be guarded in one’s predictions about any 
new country, the future is just as likely to 
confound one for pessimism as for optimism. 


Some things, however, we know. Extensive 
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research has already been made by Canada’s 
Department of Agriculture, and perhaps I 
cannot do better than quote some conclu- 
at Dr. E. Archibald, 


Director of the Experimental Farm Service 


sions arrived by S. 
of Canada: 

Present information indicates that there 
15,000,000 acres of arable 


virgin land in the area defined in this paper 


may be about 
as northwestern Canada. One-third of this 
area is serviced by existing railroads, while 
the remainder is largely inaccessible at the 
present time. These figures may be consid- 
ered as conservative by some, as they do 
not include large areas of the poorer types 
of grey wooded soils. 

“In time most of the better lands in north- 
western Canada will be farmed. Their de- 
velopment, however, will be slow as com- 
pared with the opening up of the prairies in 
the early vears of this country. The wooded 
nature of these lands and their distance from 
railways will prevent any rapid development. 
This is not to be deplored, as it will permit an 
orderly settlement, based on soil survey and 
other pertinent information, to take place. 

“Immediate future development should 
he confined to those areas at present serviced 
by railways and to locations where a certain 
amount of agriculture would assist mater- 
in the development of other natural 


After the 
the | pper Peace and the 


ially 


resources, good vacant lands in 
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central British Columbia are settled it will 


Yukon 
















be time to consider the opening up of the 


large Fort Vermilion-Fort Nelson plain and 
the Parsnip-Findlay Valley settlement.These 
areas are remote from established transpor- 
tation routes at the present time, but they 
are not as remote as the Upper Peace was 
some thirty vears ago. 

“Some soil surveys have been conducted 
in the region, and it is hoped that after the 
war the present joint Dominion-Provincial 
soil surveys in Alberta and British Columbia 
can be expanded to a sufficient extent to be 
able to undertake vigorous programs in the 
northern areas of these provinces.” 

In agriculture, therefore, the greatest ex- 
pansion in the foreseeable future will un- 
doubtedly take place in the Peace River 
basin, although smaller areas of suitable 
agricultural land have been noted by in- 
vestigators at Fort Nelson, in north central 
British Columbia and (in the Takhini-Deze- 
deash Valleys) near Champagne, west of 
Whitehorse. Elsewhere small-scale farming 
operations have been carried on at many 
points along the main valleys even to the 
edge of the Arctic Circle; enough, at least, 
to serve many of the local needs. As popu- 
lation increases, dependent upon other in- 
dustries, no doubt this type of agriculture 
will be proportionately expanded. 

The of the 
North and West are scattered over an im- 


forest resources Canadian 
mense area, and vary greatly according to 
latitude, altitude and climatic conditions. 
There is a heavy forest cover in the coast 
area, estimated to be capable of producing 
240,000,000 board feet annually. This area 
is at present being drawn upon heavily for 
war purposes. It is estimated that the forests 
of the interior of northern British Columbia 
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The waterfront at Yellowknife Settlement 












rill have an annual growth of 1,250,000,000 
he board feet, but only about one-fifth of this 
TT is at present accessible. There are also sub- 
_ stantial forest resources along the Alaska 
7” Highway, including some scattered stands 
% in the Yukon Territory. Patches of mer- 
- chantable spruce appear to occur generally 
along all the larger rivers in Mackenzie 
d District, but they rarely occur with sufficient Mackenzie District of the Northwest Terri 
. frequency to constitute any large reserve. tories, with headquarters at Fort Smith.) 
7 There is, however, much small timber very The country is well supplied with resources 
. valuable to campers and prospectors, and as — of coal, oil and running water for the produc- 
- a habitat for game and fur-bearing animals. — tion of power. As industrialization progresses, 
ad This brings me to a mention of the fur no doubt these resources will be developed. 
trade, which is the north’s oldest industry Undoubtedly there will be many who will 
< and has been carried on for 150 years. It is want to go into this area when the war is 
; the policy of the Government to protect the over, whether to engage in farming, pros- 
P game as much as possible for the subsistence pecting, or the development of some of the 

















of the native population, and extensive game 
preserves have been established for that 
purpose. There is no doubt that the game 
resources of the country, which include game 
fish, can be maintained against any reason- 
able drain, and can also be developed as an 
important attraction to sportsmen. (A recent 
development was the establishment in 1946 


of a forest and game protection service In 





other resources which I have outlined. You 
may therefore expect me to make some pre- 
dictions as to the population which can be 
carried by the Canadian section of the 
great northwest. Here one enters the realm 
of speculation, though an appraisal of the 
natural resources of the region gives some 
basis for an opinion on its population pos- 


sibilities. The Preeambrian country east of 
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the Mackenzie Valley never can be expected 


to maintain a large permanent population 


unless there are large mineral develop- 


ments in that area. Exhaustion of mineral 


resources elsewhere, or increased demands 


for minerals, should lead to widespread ex- 
ploration and discoveries in the north, but 
it is impossible at this time to predict the 
extent of developments arising out of such 
One 


centres of population throughout this region 


discoveries. can, however, visualize 
based upon mineral development. The sec- 
tion west of the Mackenzie River, including 
the immediate river area itself, offers some- 
what greater assurances of sustained popu- 
lation. The soil is better, the climate is more 
moderate, there is a heavier forest cover, 
but most important of all, here lie the great- 
est possibilities of oil development that we 
have in Canada. In the southern portion of 
this area are also the greatest opportunities 
of agricultural expansion. 

Of a different type are the industries that 
a population on the Pacific 


may support 


watershed. Here we have a climate more 
mild than that in eastern parts of the con- 
tinent many degrees farther south, sup- 
ported by an ample rainfall. Growth ts rela- 
tively heavy and rapid, and such agricul- 
tural areas as exist are capable of supporting 
a somewhat concentrated population. Here, 
too, are definite industrial possibilities 

the 


for example, and the processing of the val- 


lumbering and manufacture of paper, 


uable crops of the sea. Here also are great 


possibilities for metallic mineral and power 
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developments. It is reasonable to hope that 
in process of time this area will support a 
density of population comparable to that 
now found in Norway. 

On the whole, I think it would be optimis- 
tic to look for a great rush of settlement into 
Canada’s Far North, as seems to be antie- 
ipated in some quarters. Comparisons with 
an area like Siberia, for example, are likely 
Although 


be deseribed “as an over-populated country, 


to be misleading. Russia cannot 
the density of population there is about six 
times what it is in Canada, and ether con- 
ditions, such as the opening of the Arctic sea 
route from east to west, which do not exist 
here, have tended to press the fringe of set- 
tlement farther north. Certainly Canada’s 
North will support a larger population than 
at present, and in many localities, a very 
much larger population, but I think it safe 
to say that the density of permanent popu- 
lation north of the fifty-fifth parallel is not 
likely to be as great as that farther south. 
My opinion on this matter is influenced by 
our experience with other roads pushing out 
through our virgin territory. Those most 
successful, such as the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, had the benefit 
of traversing mineral-bearing territory, and 
traffic associated with the mines was the prin- 
cipal source of revenue. Farming developed 
later, wherever there was suitable land. Those 
roads or parts of roads which did not tap 
the mining areas were not so successful or 
were much slower in developing population. 


The conclusion that I arrive at, therefore, 
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is that in the opening up of this new North- 
west the mineral resources are of prime im- 
portance, and will constitute the spearhead 
of development. Agriculture and other prim- 
ary industries will follow wherever conditions 
are favourable. 

I have been speaking of permanent popu- 
lation, but there is another aspect, in which 
the picture may differ. That is with respect 
to temporary populations; I mean the popu- 
lation which moves in for a few days or a 
few weeks to see the scenery and enjoy the 
freedoms and contacts of the North. Few 
countries have such attractions to offer, and 
few have such unmeasured possibilities of 
development along that line. The Alaska 
Military Highway, and other trunk channels 
which may be driven through the wilder- 
ness, will, in time, become arteries for motor- 
ized travel, and the great water routes of 
the Mackenzie River provide other means 
of entry, so that tourists and those of ad- 
venturous mind may respond to the insistent 
lure of the North. The air routes also will 
bring many people in response to this lure. 
For there is such a lure. Explain it how you 
will, men—and also women—who have once 
tasted the life of the north never seem to be 
fully satisfied elsewhere. There is something 
inherent in the human heart and the human 
soul which responds to the appeal of the 
Wilderness, and which no other appeal can 
satisfy. Here, then, lies the greatest un- 
spoiled recreation land on the continent to- 
day. With the return of peace, tourist travel, 
either along the highway or by air, or along 
its great rivers, will draw many people to 
Canada, and the great Northwest will have 
its share. This stream, however, as I see it, 
will not reach full flood immediately the war 








THE NEW NORTH 


is over because the highway that will be 
handed over to the Canadian Government 
will be a military road, and not a tourist 
highway, and the other routes need develop- 
ing for tourism. Much improvement in the 
road will be necessary before it becomes a 
highway, such as tourists have been accus- 
tomed to on this continent and a little time 
must elapse before provision can be made 
for fuel supplies and accommodation. (See 
previous note concerning the control, main- 
tenance and use of the Alaska Highway.) 
Those of you who have been patient 
enough to bear with me thus far must be 
aware that I am dealing with an immense 
territory conce,ning which in many respects 
information at present available is by no 
means final. We are seeking, and obtaining, 
more information every year; I might almost 
say, every month. Field investigations, con- 
ducted mainly by the Department of Mines 
and Resources—which include forestry and 
wild life—are designed to uncover and estab- 
lish a factual picture of the whole country. 
Extensive mapping work, involving aerial 
Many 


Canadian government experts are in the 


photography, is being carried on. 


field at this moment, assembling the infor- 
mation which will take the guess-work and 
much of the hazard out of the future devel- 
opment of this country. Just as the map of 
Canada has for a century been unrolled 
westward, so now it is northward that “the 
tide of Empire takes its way”. The same 
racial stock which has carried the flag around 
the world will also carry it to the farthest 
north, and we may be sure that they and 
their sons and daughters will write a record 
of achievement not unworthy of the race 


from which they sprang. 






























by E. W. PITT 


Knights of Christ, and of the 
Jerusalem, 


Poor 
of Solomon, an order formed in 
shortly after the First Crusade, for the pro- 
tection of pilgrims journeying to the holy 
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= ALLY THE TEMPLE was the 


headquarters of the English branch of the 
Temple 


The Temple, London 


ndebtedness t 
this article 


The author wishes to acknowledge his 


Mr. Charles White for valuable information used ir 


Clement V in 1312, the 


the English branch was granted to the rival 


London estate of 


order of Knights Hospitallers, who, already 
having a house of their own in Clerkenwell, 
leased their riverside property to certain 
newly formed associations of professors and 
students of the common law, whose deseend- 
ants consuitute the Honourable Societies of 
the Inner and Middle Temple of the present 
time. 

West- 


minster cities, the Temple owes civic tribute 
to neither, 


Wedged in between London and 


for it is a precinct apart, with 
ancient privileges as jealously guarded by 
the 
the Old Temple by the proudest Master in 


benchers today as were ever those of 
Crusading times. 


Somewhere in the Temple Gardens, long 


ago, when they were fringed by the Thames 
and the blue hills of Surrey loomed up across 
the river, took place the scene that Shakes- 
peare has drawn in Henry V1, when the red 
and white roses of the Temple became the 
symbols of thirty vears’ strife in England. 
No roses grow in the Temple Gardens today, 
but the benchers and their friends display 
the red and white blooms in friendly rivalry 
at the Rose Show held on this spot so tragic- 


ally connected with the flower. 


An archway leads into Middle Temple 
Lane (Sketch 1), a narrow incline running 


(Sketch 2) in 


Temple Bar. On either hand, reminders of 


down from Wren’s Gateway 


the legal associations of the Temple and of 


The 


hames of 


its origin still exist. doorways are in- 
the the 
among them those of many 
The Dei” (the 
Lamb with nimbus and banner), an emblem 
borne by the Knights Templars m the Holy 
Land, of the Middle Temple, 
and is to be seen everywhere. The 


the the “Pegasus”, or 


scribed with tenants of 
the 


famous advocates. 


chambers, 
“Agnus 


is the insigniz 
badge of 
Inner Temple is 


(1)—Inner Temple Gateway, Fleet Street 
(A.D. 1610) 




















winged horse, which is likewise displayed 
on the buildings of that Inn*. 

The architectural gem of the Temple is 
Middle Temple Hall (Sketch 3) 


1570. It is used as the refectory of the Inn, 


built in 


and with its panelled walls, superb double 
hammerbeam roof, and carved screen, has 
an interior unexcelled for beauty. In the 
past, kings and queens have been welcomed 


Editor's note: Middle Temple and Inner Temple are two of the 
ir legal societies which have the exclusive right to admit 
ersons to practise at the bar. The buildings belonging to each 
iety comprise the Inns of Court, the two not dealt with in 
thev are in different parts of London) being Lincoln's 
Ir n ind Grays Inn 


this article 


(3)—Middle Temple Hall from Fountain Court 


(2)—Middle Temple Lane 


here by the benchers, and high revels held 
in their honour. In this hall, Queen Elizabeth 
and her courtiers witnessed Twelfth Night, 
and it is more than probable that Shake- 
speare himself assisted in the staging and 


acting of his play. The panels bear the arms 


of lectors (readers) of the Middle Temple 


their 
names in Latin: whilst the windows above 


from Elizabeth’s time onward, with 
have the arms of benchers and members who 
have been made judges. At the western end 
table 


“Golden Hind”, presented by Sir Francis 


is a made from the timber of the 
Drake, who was an honorary member of 
the Middle Temple. 

Fountain Court, with its fountain and dap- 
pled plane trees, and the view of the distant 
Thames across the green lawns between 
Middle Temple Hall and Library, composes 
the most pleasing corner in the Temple. 
Readers of Dickens will recall that the foun- 
tain was the rendezvous of Tom Pinch and 
his sister Ruth, and also of Ruth and John 
Westlock (Martin Chuzzlewit). Dickens laid 


many of his scenes in the Temple, and Pip 











and Mr. Stryver and Sidney 
Carton, Sir John Chester, Black Hugh, and 


Magivitch, 
Simon Tappertit are among others of his 
characters who acted parts here. 

In Essex Court (Sketch 4) are the Queen 
Anne houses known as Brick Court, No. 3 


(5)—The Cloisters of 
Pump Court 


(4)—Essex Court, Middle Temple 


bearing the date, 1704. In an upper chamber 
of No. 2, marked by a tablet, Goldsmith 
died on April 4, 1774, temporarily forgotten 
in his illness by Johnson and other friends 
of “The Club”. 
on the lower floor. 

Below Brick Court is Pump Court still 
with the pump whence it takes its name 


Thackeray had chambers 


a quaint spot, unchanged in aspect since 
Wren built its brown brick houses. Here, 
high up on the north wall, that the sun may 
shine upon it, is an old sundial, which tells 
the passer-by: “Shadows we are, and like 
shadows depart”. In Pump Court, Fielding 
and Cowper had chambers. At the end are 
the Cloisters (Sketch 5), with the old wig- 
makers’ shop in the corner. 

The church of the 
(Sketches 6 and 7), was built in 1185, after 
the pattern of the Church of the Holy 


round Templars, 


Sepulchre in Jerusalem; the choir, or oblong, 
dates from 1240. 
1842, the structure probably presents much 


Since the restoration of 
the same appearance as it did in the days 
of its Crusading builders. As might be ex- 
pected, the church teems with features of 
interest, notable them being the 
nine stone effigies of recumbent mail-clad 


knights in the Round. Three are unidentified, 


among 


while among the other effigies are those 


of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, a 





‘40 











(7j)—Interior of the Round, Temple Church 


doughty counsellor at home, who was one 
of John’s representatives at Runnymede, and 
his sons, William and Gilbert. All three were 
buried in the Temple Church. Another effigy 
is that of Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of 
Essex, who was Constable of the Tower in 
Stephen's reign, and a baron of the bold, 
bad type. The staircase leading to the tri- 
forium has a cell in which disobedient Temp- 


lars were confined. Beneath the church are 


n* 
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interred many notable lawyers of the two 
Inns. The church is now roofless and the 
whole of the interior was entirely destroyed 
by enemy action four years ago. 

In the little graveyard on the north, the 
dust of Goldsmith mingles with the earth. 
A stone set up in 1860 is inscribed ‘Here 





lies Oliver Goldsmith’, but it does not mark 
the actual spot where the poet was buried. 

Adjoining the church on the east is the 
Master’s house (Sketch 8), a really fine 


Georgian house, standing in a garden—a 





rare piece of eighteenth century work tucked 
away behind busy Fleet Street. Lamb 
Building, the other fine brick house in this 


(6)—The Round, Temple Church, 


from Hare Court 
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corner, takes its name from the device above 
the porch, indicating that, although in the 


Inner Temple, it is the property of the 


Middle Temple. An archway beneath Inner 


Temple Hall leads to Crown Office Row, 
where one sees, through a pair of fine tron 
gates bearing the date 1730, another pleas- 
ing vista of the gardens with the sundial on 


the path. This is the “parade” of which 


Charles Lamb wrote in The Old Benchers of 


the Inner Temple. Charles Lamb was born 
in the topmost room of No. 2, Crown Office 
Row, on February 10, 1775, his father being 
a barrister’s clerk, whom Elia drew as Lovel, 
“a man of incorrigible and losing honesty”. 
Lamb never lost his regard for the place of 
his birth; boy and man he loved the Temple, 
and in his later vears, when in retirement 
Enfield and 


would come back for a ramble through its 


with his sister at Edmonton, 


courts and gardens. 
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Inner Temple Hall and Library stand on 
the site of the Templar’s refectory. The 
1870. 
It has a fine interior, with stained-glass win- 


present Gothic hall is quite modern 


dows depicting English sovereigns and 
lawyers adorning the walls, the panels of 
which, as in the Middle Temple Hall, bear 
the arms of lectors. Under the gallery are 
four striking bronze statues by Armstead, 
two representing Knights Templars, and 
two their rivals, the Hospitallers. 

Mitre Court, on the north, leads through 
to the old “‘Mitre” 


Could the worthy Doctor see his favourite 


Tavern of Johnson. 
tavern today he would indeed be shocked, 
for the place where he was wont to make his 
verbal tilts against the Scottish has become a 
“Scots’ Tryst”, with little Johnsonian about 
it save an engraving in the bar of the Doctor 
The 


reading Goldsmith's manuscript of 


Vicar of Wakefield. 


(8)—The Master's 
House, Middle 
Temple 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 
\. B. Watt, B.A. is a native of Brantford, 


Ontario, where he obtained his early 
education. After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto he worked as a reporter in 
Brantford, St. Thomas and Woodstock 
becoming « or and part proprietor of the 
Woodstock Sentinel-Review. Settling in 
Edmonton in 1905, Mr. Watt established 
and conducted a Saturday paper for some 
vears before joiming the staff of the 
Edmonton Journal, of which he became 
editor in 1921. Retiring from the Journal 
last vear, Mr. Watt continues to make his 
home in Edmonton. 

Arthur Gaunt—See biographical sketch in 
\ugust, 1946, issue. Mr. Gaunt’s latest book 
Exploring Historic Britain, is being published 
in England this winter. 


* * * 


Raymond Arthur Davies, presently man- 
aging Editor of World News Services, 
Toronto, is the author of a number of books 
about Russia and Canada, including the 
Arctic. Born in Montreal and educated in 
Canada and New York, he took up journal- 
istic work as a young man and spent many 
vears travelling in Central and South 
America, Europe and Africa. An accom- 
plished linguist, Mr. Davies covered many 
assignments in Latin America and Europe 
for Canadian publications, later adding to 
his work that of correspondent in Russia 
for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
In addition to his foreign work, Mr. Davies 
spent the summer of 1943 covering the 
Alaska Highway and the Canadian Arctic. 
First visiting the U.S.S.R. in 1935, Mr. 
Davies has since spent much time in that 
country, his most recent visit being in 1945; 
his travels have taken him through the 
Soviet Republics in both Europe and Asia. 


7 * 7 


Dr. Charles Camsell, C.M.G., LL.D., 
B.A., Honorary President and a Director of 
the Canadian Geographical Society, con- 
tributes another of his authoritative articles 
on the north country to this issue. President 


of the Society for its first twelve vears, Dr. 
Camsell’s articles are well know1 \o readers 
of the Journal; he writes from personal 
knowledge, having himself explored much of 
the Canadian north, besides directing many 
scientific investigations. 


* * * 


EK. W. Pitt-—See biographical sketch in 
July, 1946, issue. 


* *” * 
Robert Ayre—See biographical sketch in 
July, 1946, issue. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
Jungle Journey 
by Jo Besse McE.LveeN WaLpeEck 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, $3 

For the many who have stayed at home and wished 
they could, for once, go exploring, here is the story of 
one woman whose wish was fulfilled. Mrs. Waldeck and 
her husband, an experienced African explorer, set out 
on a trip to the headwaters of the Cuyuni River in 
British Guiana. 

Such a tiro that when planning a year’s supplies for 
the trip she admits her thoughts turned first to a vast 
stock of her favourite cookies, Mrs. Waldeck tells the 
story from the point of view of the novice undergoing 
an experience of which comparatively few have first- 
hand knowledge. However, she proved to be the right 
material for an explorer’s wife. Overcoming her first 
misgivings and feeling of oppression in the jungle, she 
copes with insects, native superstitions, her husband’s 
malaria, being marooned on an island in mid-river for 
weeks when the native crew abscond with the boat, and 
the many difficulties which beset such a trip. Moreover 
as one who is genuinely interested in her fellow man, 
she achieves a friendly relationship with all whom she 
meets—the people encountered on the way and the 
Arawak Indians among whom the Waldecks lived for 
several months. So close to these people did she become 
that she went through a sisterhood rite involving a 
series of cuts on the arm and mingling of blood with 
the Indian women. 

Her accounts of their activities in the depths of the 
jungle, from the process of becoming acquainted and 
the Indians’ reaction to the whites and their appurten- 
ances, to practical details of what is eaten and how it is 
prepared, how canoes are made and game hunted, the 
training of the children, told with a touch of humour, 
are extremely interesting. 

Lacking the condescension often inherent in white 
explorers, interest and affection mark Mrs. Waldeck’s 
dealings with the people of the jungle, together with a 
strong curiosity which was matched by that of the 
Indians. The country about which she writes is brought 
into more vivid focus by the drawings of Kurt Wiese 


which illustrate the book. M.B. 
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RAIN IN THE NORTH COUNTRY" by Arthur Lismer 


Arthur Lismer 


by ROBERT AYRE 


. COLOUR, DESIGN AND ILLUS- 
rkATIONS, all singing a valiant song of joy 
and creative vision...” 

These words, written by Arthur Lismer 
in the foreword to a catalogue of children’s 
paintings circulated by the National Gallery 
eight vears might-——leaving out the 
word “illustrations’—be applied to the 
work of Lismer himself. Of course this does 
not mean that he is a childlike painter, or a 
simple “primitive”; he has long been estab- 
lished as one of the dominating figures in 
Canadian art; what it means is freshness and 
vouthfulness of outlook. Ever since he came 
to Canada at the age of twenty-six in 1911, 
Arthur Lismer has exulted in the Canadian 
landscape. He painted with Tom Thomson 
in the Ontario woods; he was an original 
member of the Group of Seven, which, as 
every schoolboy knows by now, took such 
delight in the Canadian scene that it gave 
us, and the outside world, a new vision of 


ago, 
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From the collection of H. 8S. Sout} 


our country; and he has singing 
his valiant song of joy ever since. 

Arthur Lismer was born in Sheffield, 
England, in 1885. He went from the Sheffield 
School of Art to the Académie Rovale des 
Beaux Arts in Antwerp. Coming to Canada 
in 1911, he entered the firm of Grip Limited 
and within the next vear had persuaded 
Fred Varley, a friend with the same back- 
ground and training, to join him in Toronto. 
From 1916 to 1919, Lismer was Principal 
of the Nova Scotia College of Art and during 
his stay in Halifax painted for the Cariadian 
War Memorials. Returning to Toronto, as 
Vice-Principal of the Ontario College of Art, 
in 1919, he picked up old threads and ex- 
hibited in the now historical show by “a 
group of seven painters” in the Spring of 
1920. For nine or ten vears, beginning in 
1929, he was Educational Supervisor for 
the Art Gallery of Toronto and he made 
such a stir with his Children’s Art Centre 
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that in 1936-37 having gone to South Africa 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, he organized a similar project there. 
After a vear as Visiting Professor of Fine 
Arts at Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, he went to Ottawa. in 1939, 
to take over the direction of its newly 
established Art Centre. The following vear 
found him in Montreal as Educational 
Supervisor of the Art Association and he 
still holds that position, to which was added 
several vears ago the onerous responsibility 
of Principal of the School of Fine Art and 
Design. 

An Associate of the Roval Canadian 
Aeademy and a member of numerous 
societies, he was honoured by Dalhousie 
University with the degree of Ph.D. in 
recognition of his place in Canada as both 
painter and teacher. His works hang in the 
National Gallery at Ottawa, in the Art 
Galleries of Montreal, Toronto and Van- 
couver, the Nova Scotia Museum of Art, 
the Decatur Art Centre and in many private 
collections in Canada and abroad. 

This brief biography suggests an extremely 
active and full life and, though he has passed 
his sixtieth birthday, Arthur Lismer shows 
little sign of relaxing. In the past three vears 
his school has increased its staff and de- 
veloped many new classes, taking care. of 
students ranging all the way from three- 
vear olds to the most advanced, not for- 
getting war veterans, and the tired business 
men who go to the non-professional classes 
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at night. More than nine hundred are 
registered this vear and of these two hundred 
and fifty are children. 

Yet throughout the vears, Lismer has 
found time to paint, whether it be in the 
Georgian Bay country, Algoma, the Rockies 
or the Atlantic coast. Of late, his work has 
been almost limited to summer sketches, 
with little opportunity to work them up. 
But he gets fun out of whatever he does, 
from a big canvas like “September Gale” no 
less than from a caricature of a_ friend 
scribbled off with a pen in his left hand. 
Anyone else might find teaching a drudgery 
but Lismer has taken the solemnity out of it. 
While never forgetting the seriousness of art 
and art teaching, he goes about both light- 
heartedly. He has the faculty of being one with 
the students and he is just as much at home 
with the very voungest as with the grown- 
ups. He loves a joke; quips and puns are 
always on his lips; he never puts on his 
dignity: he’d rather wear a funny hat. The 
secret of his success with children is his 
ability to see their point of view, to be 
excited by what they are doing and, though 
it may sound paradoxical, to take it seriously. 

He paints impetuously, even explosively, 
delighting in colour of high key, delighting 
in the push and variety of life as he sees it 
in the untidy undergrowth of the forest or 
the litter of the shore. It’s all fun to Lismer. 
To a world weighed down with problems 
there is refreshment in the Canada Arthur 
Lismer paints and in the way he paints it. 
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LAMP FOR EVERY LIGHTING KEED- = (COT ATE RAT 


is line of General Electric lamps is complete. 


amps, large and small, designed to withstand ELE CTRIC 


ery condition of service, for general illumi- 


ation, decoration and to produce health- 
iving rays. There is a G-E lamp to fit every 
vhting need—to satisfy your requirements. 
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SOUTHERN 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL PROVINCE 


SOUTHERN ONTARIO manufactures breakfast foods, s 
textiles, and furniture. It has an almost unlimited sup 
of raw materials, its varied industries producc elect 
appliances and automobiles, kitchen-ware and soap. 
produces immense quantities of food-stuffs, fruits 
tobaccos. Its livestock industry is big. Here, as in 
Canada, are the raw materials of a future progress 
offer opportunity unmatched in any other land. Cans 
Unlimited is a great land—with a future that will riel 
reward the driving power of ambition. 
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